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The Cincinnati Convention 


Fa) LSEWHERE in this issue of the 
F magazine will be found the com- 

plete program of the convention 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, which is to be held in Cin- 
cinnati. Everything points to this being 
the largest, most helpful, and the most 
enjoyable gathering ever held by this 
great body of business educators. ‘ The 
location is favorable; the convention is 
to be held in the Bartlett Commercial 
College, which bears the proud title of 
“The Oldest Commercial School in the 
United States”; the date of the meeting 
is convenient; and, last, but not least, 
the program is attractive and full of in- 
terest. The members of the executive 
committee, with Mr. Bartlett as chair- 
man, have done their work with zeal 
and good judgment. There is an ad- 
mirable blending of the practical and the 
social that will appeal to every teacher, 
and we think that the substitution of 
other forms of entertainment for the 
formal banquet will meet with universal 
approval. 

We most earnestly believe that any 
school proprietor or teacher will be well 
repaid for the trouble and expense of at- 
tending the convention, and we hope to 
see a large contingent of progressive 
teachers in Cincinnati. 


Sympathy in Teaching 


NE of the most important quali- 
fications of the successful teacher 
is a nature full of kindly sympa- 
thy. No matter what his mental en- 
dowments may be, no matter how com- 
prehensive his grasp of the subject 
taught, if he lacks this one great essen- 
tial he never becomes a truly great 
teacher. But, on the other hand, a 


teacher of mediocre ability, possessing 
a limited knowledge of his subject, who 
possesses the kindly sympathy that 
makes him a real part of each student’s 
life, will achieve marked success in his 
calling. 

We know a teacher of ability with 
an almost perfect command of his sub- 
ject, who does not attain the success 
that would naturally be expected from 
one so well qualified. For a long time 
we could not discover wherein lay his 
weakness, but close observation satis- 
fied us that it was due entirely to his 
cold and unsympathetic attitude in the 
classroom—his impatience with difficul- 
ties experienced by his students and his 
somewhat sarcastic references to their 
blunders. Having a deep interest in 
the subject he taught, and a delight in 
its artistic execution, he had little pa- 
tience or sympathy ‘with his students’ 
lack of interest and their clumsy execu- 
tion. Possibly, like many another 
teacher, he thought it incompatible with 
discipline to bring into the. classroom 
a genial, hearty, human atmosphere, 
forgetting that the teacher whom stu- 
dents like and respect can always, by 
the force of his personality, prevent any 
real infraction of discipline. 

A humorous story well told, an 
apropos joke, a kindly word of encour- 
agement spoken at the right time, and 
a friendly smile, go hand in hand with 
the knowledge of the subject to make 
the successful teacher. 


The Importance of Work 


N concluding her article in the 

August issue, Miss Kinsley 

said: 

nally let me say to you, that the real 
love of typewriting, as of all other work, 
lifts it out of the commonplace, and routine, 
under such conditions, will not become 
drudgery. There is always room for improve- 
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ment, and an earnest desire to reach the top 

will result in better work from day to day, 
oducing an inward | satisfaction more to be 
lesired than a “raise” in sa’ 

We cannot too emphatically endorse 
t!.e sentiment contained in this para- 
graph. Nothing so lightens a task as 
to approach it in the spirit of cheerful- 
ness, and with a determination to ac- 
complish it. Too many young people 
view their work—especially during the 
time they are in school—as something 
merely to be tolerated. Very often they 
devote as much time to contriving means 
of avoiding it as would be necessary to 
its successful accomplishment. In addi- 
tion to placing effective obstacles in the 
way of their advancement, they con- 
tinually weaken their own character 
until finally the stamp of unreliability 
and unfaithfulness to duty is placed up- 
on them. 

In the great cosmic plan, nothing is 
wiser than the law that makes work a 
necessity. We have only to look about 
us at the people born and reared in 
luxury to note the inevitable result of 
lack of purpose and a sincere distaste 
for work. 

Young people should endeavor to look 
upon their work as a glorious privilege. 
They should put their best effort in 
whatever they are doing for the mere 
sake of doing it well. They will be 
gainers in two ways—their advancement 
in business will be sure and rapid, and 
there will come to them an indescrib- 
able feeling of satisfaction that can 
come through no other source. 


To Advertisers — and Others 


N the month of October we re- 

ceived 2,982 subscriptions to this 

magazine,—and this splendid total 
will probably be surpassed in Novem- 
ber. The full significance of these fig- 
ures will be understood when we men- 
tion that they exceed the entire sub- 
scription list of the Writer at the time 
we took charge of it. 

We are proud of the success of this 
magazine, and are deeply grateful to 
the many friends who have helped to 
make it a power in the shorthand world. 
The circulation attained is the best 
possible evidence that the magazine is 
proving interesting and helpful to stu- 
dents, stenographers, reporters and 


teachers; and, best of all, it shows con- 
clusively the marvelous advances in pop- 
ular favor that have been made by the 
progressive methods of shorthand, type- 


writing, and business education advo- 
cated by this magazine. 

To advertisers we say: Our sub- 
scription books are always open to your 
inspection. If you wish to reach the 
shorthand students, stenographers and 
business educators of this country, you 
cannot afford to overlook the Grecc 
Writer. In particular, we would ask 
that you examine the advertising pages, 
noting the character of the advertise- 
ments now appearing and the effective 
manner in which they are set up by ex- 
perts. The following quotation will ap- 
peal to the thoughtful advertiser : 


Quality is oftentimes better than quantity 
so far as advertising goes. It is wiser to 
advertise in a journal with ten thousand cir- 
culation that goes to ten thousand people = 
wish to reach than to advertise in a pa 
with one hundred thousand circulation t at 
goes to five thousand people that you wish to 
reach. 

And, in closing, we might add that we 
can prove to any advertiser that the cir- 
culation of this magazine exceeds ten 
thousand—by several thousands. 


Most students are more capable of one 

great effort than of long perseverance. 
7. 7 7. 

Lest you forget: THe TypewRITER 
AND PHoNoGRAPHIC Wortp and the 
Grecc WrirTeR sent postpaid for a year 
for one dollar. 

* * 

The Bartlett Commercial School 
turns out some splendid shorthand 
writers. Bring your notebook and 
learn all about their methods of doing 
™ * * * 

We have received the following an- 
nouncement : 

Garnett R. Hall 
Velma Robb 
Married Nov. 9th, 1903. 
Dallas, Texas. 

*x* * * 

A correspondent writes: 

Why do you not expose the absurdities and 
pretensions of the clumsv steal of your sys- 


tem, published by . by writing it up in 
the magazine? 


For the reason that we do not be- 
lieve in using a hammer to kill a fly. 
Besides, our readers are entitled to in- 
teresting, helpful matter in these pages. 
Let the wretched thing die of its own 
weakness—it is in extremity now—for 
it is an utterly impracticable compound 
of geometrical and natural shorthand by 
one who never was proficient in either 
style. “Oil and water will not mix.” 
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Working Up Speed — Continued 




















Typewriting Department 


Conducted by A. ROSENBERGER, 1214 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Letter Writing 


Fr. you say letter-writing is a com- 
Dp) mon, every-day act? You speak 

f truly. No business of any magni- 
tude can be carried on at the present 


time without much _ correspondence. 
Furthermore, those who have the dic- 
tation in charge are becoming more 


exacting as to the mechanical arrange- 
ment and pleasing appearance of the 
letters sent out by them; they realize 
more and more that a well composed, 
well spelled, and tastefully arranged let- 
ter more favorably impresses their cor- 
respondents and produces better financial 
results than does the poorly worded, 
possibly worse spelled, and generaily 
slovenly appearing communication. In 
fact, so strongly has the value of the 
in-all-things-perfect letter become im- 
pressed upon the mind of the business 
man of today that he is constantly on 
the lookout for stenographers and typists 
who are qualified to furnish him with 
the commodity. To be sure the matter 
dictated is not the typist’s own pro- 
duction, yet it is expected, generally, 
that he will detect and correct all un- 
grammatical expressions that may 
chance to slip into the dictation, besides 
properly doing everything else neces- 
sary to turn out a faultless transcript. 

In our experience, having come into 
contact with hundreds of worthy young 
people wishing to make life a success, 
and who had chosen stenography as the 
stepping-stone by which they hoped to 
attain the desired goal, we believe, of 
the entire number, less than 20 per 
cent were qualified to meet the require- 
ments of the present commercial de- 
mands; therefore, with a view to be- 
ing of assistance to many of the vast 
army now preparing to enter the ranks 
of the typist’s profession, we have de- 
cided to give a few brief talks on “Let- 
ter-Writing,.” confining ourselves prin- 
cipally to the mechanical part of the sub- 
ject. 

Materials —It may seem superfluous 
to speak about materials, but so much 
depends on their quality that we venture 
a word concerning them. 

Paper.—Never use a poor grade of 
paper if possible to avoid it, for good, 


neat work cannot be produced on in- 
ferior material. 

Where the “date line” is arranged for 
by the printer, see, if possible, that suffi- 
cient space is left so there need be no 
crowding when that line is filled in. 

The full sized letter sheet, about 8% 
inches by 11 inches, is preferred to that 
which is tinted. 

Envelopes.—Use only the best. They 
not only look neater than an inferior 
grade, but will also withstand the rough 
usage of mails much better. The size 
should be “6’s” or “6%’s” for general 
use. 

Typewriter.—To obtain the best re- 
sults, keep the machine in perfect order. 
Too often a little negligence as to clean- 
ing the type causes what would other- 
wise be a neat letter to have a slovenly 
appearance. If the little deficiencies are 
guarded against, the general result will 
usually prove satisfactory. 


Answers 


The interest manifested in “Typing a 
Postal Card” is indeed gratifying to 
us, and the samples of work sent in are 
excellent. As our space is limited, we 
shall have to make two or three “an- 
swers” cover all questions asked thus 
far. 

C. E. D—Do not use the apostrophe 
(struck twice) as ditto under “Anthra- 
cite.” The quotation mark is the proper 
character to employ for ditto. Either 
the printer did not have the right char- 
acter in his font, or was careless, and 
thus made our model give the wrong 
impression, 

Geo. H.—Yes; “10-3-’03” is admis- 
sible to denote the date, and is prefer- 
able where space is limited. 

Miss N. S. K.—No; the address is 
not usually written on the message side 
of a postal card, as it occurs on the re- 
verse side; besides, often there is no 
room for it. 


Railroad Tabulation 


We have rece‘ved two valuable speci- 
mens of tabulated work from Mr. V. 
R. Currie, Cleburne, Texas, and one of 











go 


them is reproduced herewith. It is a 
very good exercise for students of type- 
writing. Mr. Currie will please accept 
our best thanks for the specimens. We 
cordially appreciate the interest he is 
taking in the department. 
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work, especially if he or she wishes to enter 
a railroad office. These specimens are some 
I have nearly every day. 

Yours truly, V. R. Curr. 


“The man who puts heart in his work 
will always have work to put heart in.” 


RAIL INVENTORY. 
Ninth Track Division. 


---000--- 


February 15, 


19083. 





Dear Sir: 

As I know a great many readers of the 
Grecc Writer that are studying typewriting 
at school or at home with a manual, often 
wonder if the exercises given in their man- 
uals would ever be used by them afterwards. 
I submit herewith one or two small speci- 
mens of tabulated work that a pupil would 
not be likely to find in any manual. I would 
i to say, right here, that every stenog- 
rapher should be well trained in tabulated 


CORRECT: 


Roadmaster. 


Every beginner of typing should bear 
in mind that speed without accuracy of 
work is of no value whatever. On the 
contrary, it will prove a hindrance to 


_all who allow themselves to hurry be- 


yond the point where page after page of 
correct work can be turned out. 











“ 
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Putting On Typewriter Ribbons 


10 nearly everyone who has ever had 
much to do with the care of typewrit- 
ers. the question has no doubt often 
arisen: “How is it possible for me to 
put on a new ribbon without soiling my 
hands?” Below we give you the re- 
ceipt just as it was given to us by rep- 
resentative men who are supposed to 
know the best ways of handling their 
respective machines, and trust many of 
our young friends may be benefited by 
their suggestions: 

To Replace a Ribbon on the Remington 

To replace a ribbon on the Remington 
without soiling the fingers is a very easy 
matter. Run the ribbon on one spool, 
then detach it from the empty spool and, 
having pinned the new ribbon to the 
old ribbon with a very small pin, with 
the ribbon gear shaft-crank run it 
through the ribbon plate, after which 
detach it from the old ribbon, taking 
the old ribbon off the spool and pinning 
the end of the new ribbon to the spool, 
wind it on the empty spool with the rib- 
bon gear shaft-crank, which can be done 
very conveniently from the late style 
boxes in which our ribbons are packed. 
The operator should be careful to have 
the two prongs of the ribbon shield on 
the outside of the right-hand ribbon 
pawl. In replacing ribbons in this man- 
ner it is not necessary to soil the fingers, 
and is very quickly and easily done. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Co. 
To Put a Ribbon on a Densmore 

If the operator will use the ribbons 
manufactured by the Densmore Com- 
pany, a new ribbon can be put on with- 
out soiling the fingers. 

Raise the ribbon shield from the top 
rung of the machine by loosening the 
little clamps in front which hold it 
down; open your ribbon box and take 
hold of the little cloth top which is at- 
tached to the end of the Densmore rib- 
bon. Pass this through the spaces in 
the center of the ribbon shield and pin 
it to the cloth on the ribbon reel, then 
drop the ribbon shield in position and 
with the forefinger of the hand spin the 
ribbon from the ribbon spool on to the 
ribbon reel of the machine. After the 
end of the ribbon is reached, take hold 
of the other cloth top and pin it to the 
reel on the 0, posite side, and your ma- 
chine will be ready for work. 

This can be accomplished in about one 
minute’s time without getting the least 
particle of ink on the fingers. 

DENSMORE TYPEWRITER Co. 


Stenographers in Demand 

The records of the Employment De- 
partments of the Remington Typewriter 
Company in the different cities of the 
United States for the year 1903 contain 
some very interesting information for 
stenographers and typists. These figures 
are not complete as yet, but so far as 
they go they show everywhere a large 
increase in the number of stenographers 
placed in positions as compared with the 
same period of last year. When we re- 
member that during the year 1902 the 
Remington Employment Department in 
New York and Chicago alone secured 
positions for 13,000 operators of the 
writing machine, some idea of the pres- 
ent volume of work done by these Em- 
ployment Departments can be obtained. 
We append some figures for a few of 
the leading cities of the United States 
which show the increase during the first 
nine months of this year, as compared 

with the same period of 1902: 
Ist 9 mos. Ist 9 mos. 


1903. 1902. 

ME ce xwan nue aee 6,278 5,430 
EE oncdcnescsdnne Se 4,589 
QO Ss 1,116 
Philadelphia ened ks 1,247 1,065 
eee GO .ccacesee EAE 843 
 Nivcne ais eene 807 673 
Sen Francisco ....... 863 771 


Many other cities show even a greater 
increase, such places as Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and others showing an increase of from 
45 to 90 per cent over last year. 


Expert Typewriting 

At the American Telegraphers Tour- 
nament in Philadelphia, in the Ladies’ 
Sending and Receiving Contest, the first 
prize was won by Miss Rose Feldman, 
of New York, who received and tran- 
scribed twenty messages on the Smith- 
Premier Typewriter in fourteen min- 
utes. This prize was won in competi- 
tion with the fastest receivers of the 
world. The messages were sent by a 
lady who is the world’s champion 
sender. 


Chronic grumbling doesn’t make 
study any easier. 
* * 

To the teacher: Have you given your 
students a talk about the value of the 
Writer? You know its value; tell 
them about it. Help them—and help the 

cause. 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, 


Conducted by Miss PEARL A. Power, 57 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


by Joun R. Greae. 


Washington Street, Chicago, 





Seventh Lesson—The Word-Signs 


O you have difficulty in remember- 
ing the word-signs? It has prob- 
ably never occurred to you that 

you have attempted to learn too many 
at once. This is often the key to all 
the trouble. To master them thorough- 
ly, suppose you study but a column at 
a time, and “learn that little well.” If 
your doubtful memory of an outline sug- 
gests several forms to your mind, you 
could write the word in full while hes- 
itating to recall the word-sign. “It 
cannot be too often repeated that in 
shorthand whatever needs to be mem- 
orized at all needs to be so mastered that 
it may come instantly to the mind and 
fingers whenever wanted.” 

7 oa *~ 


Our word-signs are not arbitrary; 
they are also very few in number, and 
in these two respects, at least, they 
differ from those in other systems of 
shorthand. Many of the forms, being 
abbreviated according to advanced rules, 
are at once suggestive. Nevertheless, it 
requires thorough memorization to re- 
call them correctly at the proper time. 
The following plan, to quote the 
words of its author, a veteran writer 
of an old system, “has been tried with 
the dullest of pupils, with those whose 
memories seemed to be an altogether un- 
known quantity, and I have never 
known it to fail.” Effectual in such ex- 
treme cases, it should certainly be help- 
ful to bright pupils studying a superior 
and an easier system of shorthand, and 
one that contains comparatively few 
word-signs. 
_ Take a double sheet of foolscap and fold 
it over into folds which will give you about 
twelve divisions in all. Copy from the text- 
book, neatly and carefully, the signs you are 
about to learn. Having thus filled the first 
column, close the book and endeavor at once, 
from memory, to transcribe into longhand in 
column two. The words having only just 
been copied, this should prove no difficult 
task, but any blanks should be filled in from 
the key and underlined, to denote that the 
signs were not remembered. This done, fold 
under column one, so as to leave only the 
longhand words in column two visible, and 
transcribe these into shorthand in column three, 
so nearly as the memory will allow. PS 
can now be filled in from column one, which, 
however, should not be resorted to until the 
attempt has been made to work through the 


entire list. Then retranscribe the shorthand 
lines on column four. And so on to the end— 
shorthand into longhand and vice-versa. It 
may be guaranteed that by the time the short- 
hand columns have all been filled in, in the 
manner indicated, that particular set of words 
or phrases will have been almost thoroughly 
mastered. 

It is contrary to our general principles 
to introduce longhand into the prepara- 
tion of the shorthand lesson. We might, 
however, make an exception with the 
word-signs, and would suggest that the 
columns of longhand be utilized as an 
exercise in spelling. 


The following word-signs may be in- 
cluded in the regular list: policy, p-o-l 
(Par. 34); premium, p-r-e-mm; upon, 
p-n. The Writing Exercise is an excel- 
lent drill in simple phrasing. Let some- 
one dictate it to you repeatedly. When 
you can write it correctly without hesi- 
tating on any word-sign, practice it 
gradually at higher rates of speed. An 
hour will pass swiftly in work of this 
kind for it will be interesting as well 
as profitable. As a final test, fill out the 
exercise in the Progressive Exercise 
book. 

* * * 

Drop us a postal in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions, and we will tell you 
in the next issue of the magazine 
whether your answers are correct: 

1. Give two reasons for turning the 
hook on its side for “all.” 

2. What is the difference between the 
outlines for “charge” and “judge”? 

3. Why use “d-si” for “decide” in- 
stead of for “desire”? 

. Why write Th to the right for 
“there”? 

5. Can you give a- good reason for 
the use of R in “improvement” instead 
of in “important”? 

x* * * 
Eighth Lesson—Compound Words 

Par. 96: Note the following points 
in particular: “nevertheless,” V1, like 
Fl, written without an angle; “how- 
ever,” becomes “I have” if the hook is 
not clearly shown ; “whereas,” comma 
S as in “as”; “sometime,” probably the 
most common of all and deserving of 
especial study. 
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Par. 97: R joined to “speak,” “call,” 
“collect,” would not yield the words 
“speaker,” “caller,” “collector,” but the 
words “spirit,” “core,” “collar,” which 
bear no relation whatever to the words 
intended. The necessity for disjoining 
is obvious. Other examples are: 
friendlier, keeper, follower, deliverer, 
worker, shipper; credited, liked, mailed. 


Phrase Writing 


Reporters and expert writers will 
testify as to the ease with which the 
system can be written at high rates of 
speed. They will tell you that this is 
in no small degree due to the manual 
ease in writing, the onward movement, 
and the facile flowing combinations 
which they are able to use. While there 
are some phrases peculiar to every 
writer, because of his particular work, 
it is surprising to know that more than 
50 per cent of all phrasing consists of 
the simple combinations presented to 
the student in the eighth lesson. These 
are the time-savers. They are, indeed, 
so important, that if the student were 
able to use these correctly, when neces- 
sary, he could, without the aid of new 
and original phrases, acquire a good 
speed. Of the two, it is preferable to 
know and apply these well, than to form 
new phrases and retain but a vague 
recollection of the early ones. 

It is evident, therefore, that much de- 
pends upon a thorough knowledge of 
the phrases in this lesson. They are the 
actual combinations which appear most 
frequently in all kinds of matter; and, 
what is more important, they are a guide 
to the formation of other phrases. A 
careful analysis of them will disclose 
all the underlying principles explained 
in Par. 97. Phrase writing, to be of 
value, must aid the writer in both writ- 
ing and reading. Therefore, briefly 
stated, words must not be joined unless 
the joining is facile, easy to execute; 
this promotes manual facility; . and, 
secondly, words must be grouped in 
writing as they would be pronounced 
together in reading; this promotes men- 
tal facility; and thus, judicious phrase 
writing serves its twofold purpose. Its 
advantage in mental facility is not al- 
ways apparent to the beginner, but it 
is a valuable point. In both reading 


and transcribing notes, the eye can be 
traveling ahead to gather new words 
while all the words in the present phrase 
form are being uttered or written. 
Perhaps the plan suggested for learn- 
ing the word-signs would be a good one 


to follow in memorizing the phrases. 
Notice in writing that many of the 
forms are quite small; the short strokes 
being very minute, but distinct, leaving 
no possible doubt as to just what is in- 
tended. By observing such accuracy in 
the formation of characters legible writ- 
ing becomes natural; it becomes a habit, 
and words retain their identity in the 
combinations. 

There is yet another point to be ob- 
served in practicing these forms and 
this is really the most practically im- 
portant one; it is the manner of exe- 
cuting them—smoothly, as one outline, 
with no pausing or jerking. The ob- 
ject of phrasing is to promote speed, 
and this object will be thwarted by poor 
execution. 

- * a 

Write the following as a supplement- 
ary exercise on the remaining para- 
graphs in the lesson: to judge, to load, 
to place, to sell, to show, to speak, to 
which you refer, to write to have your 
mame as large as, (Par. 116); has not 
been; most of the time; car after car; 
in reference (to the) case; glad (to) 
know; able (to) state; in regard (to) 
my; in a day or two; place (of) busi- 
ness; last (of) this ‘month ; we don’t 


know. 
* > 7. 


Ninth Lesson—The Abbreviating Principle 


The insertion of the vowels lends a 
uniformity to the application of the ab- 
breviating principle notwithstanding the 
fact that much depends upon the writer’s 
individual requirements. Various meth- 
ods of abbreviation are introduced in 
the ninth lesson to prepare the pupil 
directly for advanced dictation. These 
principles are naturally more interesting 
than elementary rules. They require 
even more diligent study. Any. tend- 
ency on the part of the pupil to hasten 
through the remaining lessons, under the 
impression that he will naturally learn 
to abbreviate without the aid of any 
principles, should be overcome at once. 
True, the abbreviating principle would 
lose its greatest value were it not of 
individial application; nevertheless, 
there are a few rules which must serve 
as a guide. 

It is only the experienced writer, 
whose speed has been tested through 
rapid, difficult work, who can fully ap- 
preciate the value of Par. 112. As an 
expedient in such work, the dropping of 


.terminations is distinctive in its value, 


because the writer may profitably adapt 
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Seventh Lesson Exercise 
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it to his peculiar requirements no mat- 
ter what his dictation may be. The 
similarity to longhand abbreviation ad- 
mits of natural, familiar contractions. 
In writing the names of tne states, for 
instance, the longhand abbreviations are 
retained, as also in such contractions 
as Dr., Mr. 

Par. 113: The rules for expressing 
R are so clearly and fully explained that 
nothing can be added. The two lines 
of examples under each rule illustrate by 
contrast the difference between the re- 
versed circle and the usual way of 
writing. 

Other examples of Pars. 112-122 are: 


winner, shatter, hermit, tanyard (t-a-n) ; 
Parnell, farmyard, Kennard, discern, 
searchlight, marginal (m-a-j-n-l); ver- 
satile, tonight (Pars. 89 and 121) ; failed. 


Sign Your Letters 


Two letters of inquiry were recently 
sent us from a reader in West Virginia. 
The first being unsigned, we awaited 
some inquiry regarding it, which came 
in due time—but it was also unsigned ! 
As the question is one of common in- 
terest to shorthand writers, it happens 
that we can reply to it through this 
department, otherwise the person in ques- 
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tion might still be wondering why he lines; but, there is no doubt that the 
had not heard from us. We fear it is pen is the more reliable in important a 


a bad indication when pupils omit their 
signatures; sometimes, when a business 
man is “utterly swamped with work,” 
such an error might be pardonable, with 
the emphasis on “might.” 

The writer wishes to know whether to 
use a pen or pencil in his actual speed 
work, This is a question which will 
never be definitely decided either one 
way or the other. Some writers will 
always prefer the one to the other. 
Personally, we prefer to write with 
the pencil; it seems easier to produce 
satisfactory notes and control our out- 


work. Pencil notes become blurred, es- 
pecially where it is necessary to lay 
them aside several days before transcrib- 
ing. Pen notes are clear cut and, there- 
fore, more reliable. As the person who 
inquired has used a pen successfully, 
we would advise him to continue do- 
ing so. Be sure, however, that the pen 
is adapted to your particular touch. 
* * * 

Another inquiry comes to us for ad- 
vice concerning dictation drills for work- 
ing up speed. As this is a subject of 
general interest, we shall answer it here. 
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Ninth Lesson Exercise 
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ln our opinion, if it is impossible to at- 
tend school, either day or night, prob- 
ably the best plan would be to hire some- 
one to dictate to you by the hour. 
Many writers have worked up their 
speed in this manner, and some at the 
very low rate of i5 cents per hour for 
dictation. As advancement is gradually 
made the pupil should attempt slow 
lectures, sermons, etc. We have been 
told, on the best of authority, that re- 
peated dictation practice can be aban- 
doned and the would-be speed writer 
obtain all the necessary practice by con- 
tinued reporting of lectures, sermons, 
etc., beginning with moderate speakers 
and increasing to such rapid work as 


is generally given on the political plat- 
form. However, there must be some ele- 
mentary dictation before such work can 
be attempted, and this must be obtained 
by regular, repeated practice each day, 
if only for an hour, taking care not 
to write faster than legibility will permit. 
There are two plates of shorthand which 
will appear in an early number of the 
magazine (if not in this number), con- 
taining an interesting article on this 
subject, and we would ask our inquirer 
to read these carefully. 

As this is such an important question 
to many writers, I should be glad, in- 
deed, to have more experienced writers 
and teachers express their opinions on it. 





Se 


————— 
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235 Words a Minute; 


How It Was Attained 


By Raymond P. Kelley 


fe mitiE editor has asked me to tell 
T the readers of this magazine how 

I worked up speed for the short- 
hand contest held at the G. S. A. conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids in July last. Since 
the speed I attained at the convention 
was not worked up for the occasion, there 
would be nothing to tell if I were to 
be limited to that subject. Inasmuch 
as I had had no practice at all during 
the two months preceding the test, it 
is evident that whatever speed I dis- 
played at that time must have been the 
result of habitual “working up” speed 
and the unusual effort induced by the 
conditions of the contest. Consequently, 
I shall assume that I may, instead, tell 
the uneventful story of my experience 
with shorthand writing in general. 

After I had studied Munson shorthand 
in a public night school for six months, 
I found that while I had a thorough 
comprehension of all the principles, and 
could fill page after page with nicely 
drawn “pot-hooks” at a moderate rate 
of speed, I could transcribe but little 
of it, and that only with great difficulty. 
The result was that after a short time 
my working knowledge of shorthand 
had disappeared. Some time after that, 
when it appeared that my next step must 
be the acquirement of a practical knowl- 
edge of shorthand, I heard of a “won- 
derful” system which, I was told by 
an enthusiastic friend, abolished posi- 
tion writing and shading, retained the 
vowels, and preserved the natural slant 
of longhand. Of course I did not be- 
lieve all this, so I secured a manual of 
this system, and prepared to prove that 
there was no good in it. In this I 
failed, however, for by the time I had 
finished studying the book I had ac- 
quired so workable a knowledge of the 
system that I was able to take dictation 
with it, and to partly discharge the du- 
ties of a stenographer. Of course the 
dictation was easy and the work fa- 
miliar, and I must confess that I oc- 
casionally had to throw in a character 
from the almost forgotten system to 
keep going. A little more study, how- 
ever, enabled me to discard the old and 
rely entirely upon the new, and then 
strike out for more difficult positions. 

It was about this time that I made 
the acquaintance of the author of the 
system; and from that moment my 





ideal of shorthand writing advanced.. 


Through his interest and ‘kindness I 


was afforded many of the privileges of 
the night school. I met the teachers 
and best writers, took drill in the speed 
classes, and, later, taught tne classes my- 
self occasionally. This experience was 
invaluable. The drill did much to form 
the Aabit of writing and reading and the 
teaching helped me to fix the principles 
thoroughly in my mind. 

I changed positions once or twice dur- 
ing that year, and finally struck the first 
real snag in my experience. Never be- 
fore had I encountered such jerky dic- 
tation, such a volume of work, and so 
little consideration. As night work took 
up all my spare time. I could keep in 
touch with the school only occasionally. 
Gradually, however, the work settled 
down to an easy routine, and then I 
resumed studying and teaching at the 
school—the new school which had risen 
from the ashes of the old one. 

My notebooks show that while I wrote 
a great deal in those days, and had 
acquired some facility in writing, my 
“hand” was large and sprawling, and 
promised little in the way of very fast 
work. Mr. Gregg and some of the best 
writers prevailed upon me to reduce the 
size of my notes and to conform more 
closely to every rule of the system and 
gradually I began to acquire a more 
compact style and a faster hand. In 
accomplishing this I had the aid of 
three helpful things—notebooks with 
close-ruled lines and pages divided down 
the middle, a good fountain pen, and a 
book by Mr. David Wolfe Brown, 
called “Factors of Shorthand Speed.” 
The close-ruled books compelled small 
writing; the pen made a light touch 
easy of acquirement; and the book 
was full of helpful hints about waste 
movements, and many other little things 
which it is well to know, although many 
of the difficulties described in it did not 
confront me in the system I was now 
writing. 

It was not until I attended the first 
G. S. A. convention that I discovered 
how little I knew about the system. 
It was there that I found, by comparing 
my work with that of other writers, 
that my outlines lacked ease and sym- 
metry, and that there were many possi- 
bilities in the system of which I had 
never even dreamed. It was there, too, 
that I had impressed upon me the im- 
portance and value of penmanship drills 
and the comprehensiveness and power 
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of the abbreviating principle. All that 
I could lay claim to at this time was a 
thorough knowledge of the manual (for 
I had studied that over and over again, 
until I could write every outline in it 
without hesitation) and a good ac- 
quaintance with the phrase book. 

After the convention had shown me 
what remained to be done, I set to work 
to relearn the system, weed out the 
bad habits which I had acquired from 
a lack of good teaching, and form good 
ones. By this time the magazine had 
developed into a little schoolmaster in 
itself, and was a great help to me. I 
copied the plates, practiced the outlines, 
and used the dictation matter and help- 
ful hints it contained. I also used the 
phrase book to advantage, going through 
it several times. Although a large part 
of this study was given to dictation 
practice, generally at night, I never tried 
for speed records. Tedious though this 
work was, I felt that it was well worth 
while, for that fall when I was unex- 
pectedly called upon to become stenog- 
rapher to an unusually fluent dictator, I 
managed to “get” him without letting 
my notes go to pieces. 

My connection with this firm having 
afforded me an opportunity to spend a 
year in the West, I next found myself 
out in a small town in Montana, many 
miles from anywhere. While I did 
much there that was interesting, and 
kept up a desultory practice, there was 
very little demand for fast work. The 
inevitable result was that slow writing 
became almost a habit, and consequent- 
ly, after I had spent almost a year there, 
I was not sorry to get back to Chicago, 
waees there is a greater demand for 

peed. 

ay the position I held upon 
my return to Chicago did not always re- 
quire a high speed, I resumed practicin 
studying and building up. It was at 
this time that I made the most impor- 
tant gains in rapid writing, and did 
much to confirm it as a habit. Short- 
hand writing had by this time become 
a second nature, just as much a part of 
me as longhand writing. The new 
manual and the dictionary now being 
out, I went over the former several 
times, and made good use of the latter. 
I think, though, that the most important 
factor was enthusiasm. I believed in 
the system; and it appealed to me great- 
ly; and almost against my will, I de- 
voted much attention to writing it well. 
About May Ist of this year, however, 
I gave up that position to undertake 


a course of. study J had long had in 
mind, and, as I thought, abandoned 
shorthand writing ‘enituely. *** * 

This .brings me up to the Grand 
Rapids eenyention. Tere js rally’ very 
little 2° Say about the spredicontesi, : |! 
did not expect to enter it, as I felt *tin- 
prepared for it, but went in, as every- 
one present did, to stay as long as I 
could. By the time the dictation had 
gone up to 175 and 200 words a minute 
and I got it all, I became really inter- 
ested—and nervous. The higher speeds 
did not seem to be very much faster 
than the lower ones; and, as I knew 
that I had the matter all down, and felt 
sure I could transcribe it, I was in 
hopes that I had come close to the 225 
word record. Nevertheless, when it was 
announced that I had gone beyond it by 
a good margin, and had won the con- 
test, I was as much surprised as any- 
one. Inasmuch as this record was made 
without especial preparation, I am sure 
that it will not stand long as the best 
we can do. 

If I might venture to give advice, I 
should like to make it plain that I do 
not advocate self-teaching. Although it 
is impossible to lay down rules that 
will fit every case, I think it a safe rule 
to lay down that self-teaching in so im- 
portant a subject as stenography should 
never be resorted to until every possi- 
bility has been exhausted... I count my- 
self fortunate in having been able to 
supplement my haphazard preparation 
by association with the author, the 
school, and good writers, before it was 
too late. While it is true that as a 
result of self-teaching I was able to 
earn a fair salary and might have got- 
ten somewhere without instruction, it is 
equally true that it was only the timely 
assistance I received that saved me a 
long course of blind stumbling. 

Another thing which my experience 
has taught me is this: if one aims at a 
high speed, either as an end in itself 
or as a stepping-stone, he ought not to 

waste time in an easy position, even at 
a good salary. He must go where fast 
writing will be imperative. There is no 
goad like necessity. 

In conclusion, I would say that I 
have gained a great deal from studying 
shorthand, aside from pecuniary re- 
wards. It improved my longhand, it 
improved my memory, and it sharpened 
my wits and gave me confidence. These 
are things which one can carry with 
him into other professions, and which 
count for more than winning contests. 
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Cnglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed 





Punctuation Paragraphs 


BUR course in English is stripped 
of everything that is liable to 
l j confuse or confound our stu- 
dents. Our work in punctuation is sim- 
plified to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness world. We prefer the editing rules 
sent out by our best newspapers and 
magazines. We do not follow the elab- 
orate methods taught by many of our 
schools, and the one-rule-with-ten-ex- 
ceptions found in most of our text-books. 


St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 6, 1903. 
Dear Madam: 

I should punctuate the following sentences 
differently. 

1. “There is little sequence in what is 
written, statements do not hang together, 
do not harmonize, and do not coincide with 
the main drift of what is said or written.’ 

I think a semicolon should be used in 
place of the first comma. Thus: 

“There is little sequence in what is written; 
statements do not hang together, do not 
harmonize, and do not coincide with the main 
drift of what is said or written.’ 

2. “We may have this comfort, we have 
company.” 

In this sentence a colon should be used 
instead of the comma. Thus: 

“We may have this comfort: 
company.” 

3. “(See Mr. Clifford Kennedy’s little 
treatise on “Punctuation.”)” 

The period should have been placed on the 
outside 8 L. parenthesis, and not on the 
inside. ‘ih 

“(See Mr. * Clifford Kennedy’s little treatise 
on Punctuation).” 

Very truly ym, 





We have 


L. 
* * 

1. There is no objection to the semi- 
colon, the correction may simplify the 
analysis of the sentence; it does not 
make the sense more apparent. A semi- 
colon may be used between the clauses 
of a compound sentence in one or both 
members of which commas are used to 
show omission or enclosed explanatory 
expressions. It may be used to sepa- 
rate closely connected simple sentences 
when the conjunction is omitted. (When 
in doubt, use a comma). The sentence 
is punctuated correctly; the comma in- 
dicates the omission of “and.” 

2. We see no reason for the use of 
a colon instead of a comma. The sen- 
tence is clear as it is punctuated, and 
the colon is greatly overworked, espe- 

‘cially by beginners. 


3. (See Mr. Clifford Kennedy's little 
treatise on “Punctuation.”)—is the cor- 
rect form. This sentence is not a part 
of any discourse; it is simply a book 
notice, complete in itself. If the paren- 
thesis were to occur in the body of the 
subject-matter, as a part of the dis- 
course, the point should be placed out- 
side the brackets. 

A parenthesis causes no change in the 
punctuation of the sentence that contains 
it; in other words, if we were to omit 
the parenthesis, no change ought to be 
necessary in the punctuation of the rest 
of the sentence. 

* * > 

The quotation marks are used to at- 
tract notice; we use italics for the 
same purpose. A good form is: Ken- 
nedy’s Punctuation. Punctuation is 
capitalized because it is the name of a 
particular book. Titles of books, 
pictures, or mewspapers, etc., when 
formally given, are quoted; but where 
the title of the book is well known,— 
as the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, 
or Paradise Lost—or is abbreviated, or 
is frequently repeated, it is not neces- 
sary to use quotation marks, especially 
in foot-notes, or where constant refer- 
ence is made to different works; but 
marks should always be used where 
any doubt would exist as to the title 
of a book. 

“Every tree is known by its fruits,” 
is grammatically correct. The sentence 
implies such spiritual fruits as are listed 
in the xiiith chapter of First Corin- 
thians. 

Hudson river, Hudson bay, Dead sea, 
Mississippi river, Sahara desert, Doug- 
las county, Third street, Atlantic ocean, 
Rocky mountains—the generic term 
should not be capitalized. 

N. B. Capitalize names of persons, 
places, and distinctive but not generic 
parts of names of political divisions, 
geographic features (rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, etc.), streets, churches, institu- 
tions, organizations, railways, banks, 
hotels, theaters, halls, business blocks, 
etc., except in accepted titles or corpo- 
rate designations, or unless the generic 
precedes the distinctive name or is so 
far a misnomer as to become distinctive ; 
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1. é., Illinois river, Seneca lake, Ply- 
mouth church, Chicago University, 
Skull and Bones society, Park av., 
Park avenue hotels (hotels in Park av.) 
but Park Avenue hotel (distinguishing 
name of a particular hotel), Hotel Ven- 
dome, Lake Michigan, Bracebridge 
Hall. 

Exception. The short term or catch- 
word designating the institution or 
organization which the writer represents, 
or which for other reasons has a dom- 
inant importance, may be capitalized to 
distinguish it from the same term in its 
usual sense; e. g., in all its publications 
the University of the State of New 
York capitalizes university, referring to 
itself, but for the word in other senses 
uses lower case. 


Common Errors 


Do Not Say Say 
He arose up. He arose. 


He generally always 
is late, 

I have been to New 
York last week. 
The boy has learned 

his lessons well 


He generally is late 

He always is late. 

I was in New York 
last week. 

The boy learned 
his lessons well 


yesterday. yesterday. 

Your letter of the Your letter of the 
6th inst. (6th in- 6th inst. (6th in- 
stance). Stant). 

Five-ought-six oo 


506). 506). 

Thank you, I willbe Thank you, I shall 
happy to go. be happy to go. 
She sung two or She sang two or 

three little French three little 
songs. French songs. 
You hadn’t ought to You ought not to 
have done that. have done that. 
When I first begun When I _ began 
shorthand, I was shorthand, I was 
discouraged. discouraged. 
Sposen he don’t Suppose that he 
come, what then? doesn’t come, 


what then? 

Not as I know of. . that I know 
of. 

Ad’-dress. Ad-dress’. 


Inquiry (in’-kwir-i). ~~ (in-kwi’- 


An unpardonable ao. has just been 
shown us. A certain business school- 
man has issued an elaborate catalog in 
which he has used several pages of ap- 
propriate and suggestive quotations. He 
credits nearly all of them to “Ibid,” an 
author (?) for whom he has great re- 
spect and admiration. 


The following abbreviations are in‘ 


common use: Ib. or ibid. (ibidem), in 
the same place; id. (idem), the same; 
i. e. (id est), that is; incog. (incognito), 
unknown; et al. (et alii), and others; 
e. g. (exempli gratia), for example; 
cwt., hundredweight; Mme., Madame; 
Mm., Messieurs, Gentlemen; Mgr., Mon- 
seigneur; pro tem. (pro tempore). 


Pronouns Incorrectly Used 


The following story of Billy Williams, 
the comic actor, is a good illustration 
of the faulty use of pronouns. Williams 
is represented as narrating his experi- 
ence while riding one of Mr. Hamblin’s 
horses : 

“So down I goes to the stable with Tom 
Flynn, and told the man to put the saddle 
on him.” 

“On Tom Flynn?” 

“No, on the horse. So after talking with 
Tom Flynn awhile, I mounted him.” 

What! mounted Tom Flynn?” 

“No! the horse; and then I shook hands 
with him and rode off.” 

“Shook hands with the horse, Billy?” 

“No, with Tom Flynn; and then I rode 
off up the Bowery, and ‘who should I meet 
but Tom Hamblin; so I got off and told a 
boy to hold him by the head.” 

“What; hold Hamblin by the head?” 

“No, the horse; and then we went and 
had a drink together.” 

“What! you and the horse?” 

“No, me and Hamblin; and after that i 
mounted him again and went out of town.’ 

“What! mounted Hamblin in?” 

“No, no, the horse; and en I got to 
Burnham who should be there but Tom 
Flynn—he’d rode out ahead of me; so I told 
the hostler to tie him up.” 

‘Tie Tom Flynn up?” 

“No, the horse; and then we had a drink 
together. 6 

“You and the horse?” 

“No, me and Tom Flynn—say, look here! 
Every time I say horse you say Hamblin, 
and every time I say Flynn you say horse. 
aS be hanged if I'll tell you any more about 


Will some student send me this story 
written in correct English? 


Shall and Will 


To express futurity with regard to 
some action of mine, I must use the 
auxiliary shall with the root form. Ex- 
ample: I shall. go. 

To express futurity with regard to 
your action or that of some third per- 
son, I must use the auxiliary will. Ex- 
amples: You will go. He will go. 
On the other hand, to express deter- 
mination not only in the future but in 
the present, I must say of my own 
action, J will write; of yours, You shall 
write; of a third person, He shall write. 

In asking questions, shall (never will) 
is used with the subject J or we. Exam- 
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ples: Shall I g° to the train? Shall 
we take a trip? 

With other subjects, the same auxil- 
iary (whether shall or will) is used 
that is expected in the answer: Exam- 


ples: Shall I go to New York? An- 

swer, I shall. Will you call for me? 

Answer, I will. 

“In the first person simply shall fore- 
tells ; 


In will a threat or else a promise dwells. 


Shall, in the second and third, does 
threat ; 

Vill, simply, then, foretells the future 
feat.” 


Should and would are past forms of 
shall and will, and are, in general, gov- 
erned by the same rules. 


An Open Letter 


To the Teacher of English: 
School, New York City. 


My dear Madam: 

Any text-book is absolutely valueless 
unless taught by one who knows more 
than the book. I am advised that in 
many of our schools English is taught 
by teachers who are not only inexperi- 
enced but uneducated. I believe it is 
necessary for students as old as ours 
to use their reason, imitation is not 
possible; habits are formed, and the 
environment of many is such as to pre- 
clude any opportunity for hearing cor- 
rect English. I use the text-book as a 
reference book. Each morning my stu- 
dents—I have eighty in one class—bring 
in-any errors they may have heard or 
read on their way to and from school; 
at home; socially; in the papers; in 
books. A few, as many as time will per- 
mit, I write on the board and have mem- 
bers of the class correct. These cor- 
rections are the reason for the use of 
the text-book, which gives succinct and 
reliable rules for the corrections we 
have made. Several students have 
brought certain newspaper clippings to 
me now, before school opens, that are 
incoherent. The best part of all is this, 
that the students are looking for errors. 

Friday I give to correspondence, and 
Monday to criticism and correction of 
Friday’s work. I bring into these two 
days everything I possibly can concern- 
ing the ethics and esthetics of our pro- 
fession. 

I consider the materials (one of the 
students was so interested in this point 
that he personally interviewed several 
manufacturers and gave to the class a 








well written list of suggestions); im- 
perfect addresses (I secured the latest 
information on this point from the 
Dead Letter Office in this country, and 
in England); spelling; penmanship ; 
mixing business and family matters; 
wordiness; haste; perfect copy; style; 
choice of words; etc. I use every good 
text-book I can secure to emphasize any 
point I wish to make. It requires daily 
preparation on my part to meet the de- 
mands of my students. The work is 
not academic nor do we aim to turn 
out purists; our only endeavor is to 
give a course of business English. 


The Color of Business Stationery 

In general, use white; envelopes to 
match. 
Departments: 

General correspondence, white. 

Collections, tint of red 

Purchase, tint of green or blue. 

rate mo to match in tint, quality 
and weight 

Exception: Correspondence, general, 
may use stationery in harmony with 
color of trade mark, or other constant 
advertising feature. 

Tones, tints, halftones, and colors 
may be used to aid in distinguishing 


forms. Envelopes to match should be 
used, unless enclosed with correspond- 
ence. The color of correspondence sta- 


tionery takes precedence. 
Social, etc.: 

Not fixed—governed largely by latest 
eccentricity in the paper maker’s art. 


Suggestions to Stenographers 


Be sure to put the date in your note- 
book the first thing each morning. 

Always use good stenographic pen- 
cils, and have plenty of them sharpened, 
near you. Some stenographers, es- 
pecially official reporters, prefer to use 
the fountain pen. 

Keep a rubber band around those 
pages of your notebook that have been 
used. This will enable you to find 
vour place quickly. 

Never ask your employer to spell a 
word. Look it up in the dictionary, or 
if it be a proper name, in the letter-file. 
—From Education in Business. 


It is a good plan when you secure a 
position as stenographer to look through 
the letter book of the firm to familiarize 
yourself with the style of the cor- 
respondence and the phraseology used. 
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Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. Grecec. 


. 





that I feel myself. I don’t suppose that I can convey it to you in words, but 

* I believe that if you practice these plates faithfully, the time will come to 
you, just as it has to me, when you will not look upon shorthand practice as work, 
but will be so enchanted by its flowing lines and graceful curves that your practice 
will afford you the keenest of pleasure. 

The purpose of these lessons is not only to render your notes more accurate, but 
also to increase your speed. I believe they will aid your speed even more than your 
accuracy if you practice them in the right manner. Do your best to cultivate a 
light, easy motion and waste no time between outlines. Go directly from one out- 
line to another without a bit of lost motion. Keep the pen moving. 
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Plate VIII.—These exercises will aid you greatly in acquiring the correct form 
for the strokes in the second lesson. Notice that “p” and “b” curve most at the 
end; and “f” and “v” curve most at the beginning. Pupils frequently give “j”, 
“ch” and “sh” too much slant. 

Plate IX.—Study each of these forms carefully before you begin to practice 
it. Note especially the direction in which “a” and “e” are longest. Take each 
form separately and master it before trying the next one. 

Plate X.—The forms in this plate are all somewhat difficult for the pupil. The 
exercises will aid you greatly, but you must also study the forms critically. 
These’ outlines are each composed of two downward strokes, and in accordance 
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with rule 26 in the Manual, the first stroke must rest on the line of writing, which 


is just a little above the ruled line. 


Plate X/7.—In this plate we have, what to me, are the most interesting com- 
binations in the system. They must be written as one stroke, and when mastered 
can be written very rapidly. When joined to “r” and “1”, “f” and “v” become 
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compound curves, as shown in exercises 8 and 11. Study the exercises until you 
know just how they should look and avoid the faults shown in the last line. 

I would be glad to have teachers try these lessons for class drills. I am using 
them in my own classes with marked success. There are numerous little things the 
teacher can explain to a class that I do not have room to speak of here. 

I repeat my offer to correct your best work if you will send it to me. 

(To be continued) 
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Program of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Bartlett's Commercial College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


> fae -s 


MONDAY EVENING, DEC. 28. 
Invocation—Rev. C. W. Blodgett, Pastor St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church. - 
Address of Welcome—Harry L. Gordon, Lieut. 
Governor of the State of Ohio and Vice- 

Mayor of Cincinnati. 

Response—Dr. H. M. Rowe, of Sadler-Rowe 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; and (for the ladies) 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, Gregg School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

President’s Address. 

Informal Reception, Music, etc. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 29. 


ADDRESSES BY CINCINNATI BUSINESS MEN. 

1:00 P. M.—‘“Wherein Have Commercial 
School Graduates Fallen Short of the Re- 

uirements of the Business World?” 
ames A. Green, of Matthew Addy & Co. 

1:20 P. M.—“Wherein Have the High Grade 
Commercial Schools Been a Benefit to 
the Business Community?” William B. 
Melish, Member of Cincinnati League; 
also member Board of Water Works 
Commissioners. 

1:40 P. M.—*What may be Done to Over- 
come the Shortcomings and yet Retain 
the Advantages of Commercial Schools?” 
Thomas P. Egan, President of J. A. Fay 


& ape Co., also member of Cincinnati 


Leagu 

2:00 P. , Institution of Com- 
mercial Schools. Dr. H. M. Rowe, of 
ooene. Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

3:00 P. M.—Science of Penmanship Demon- 
strated, A. H. Hinman, Worcester, 


ass. 
3:45 P. M.—Round Table Discussions of all 
Topics. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
9:00 P. M.—Complimentary Reception at the 
——— House tendered to the members 
C. M. Bartlett, President of the 
Barticte Commercial College. 
AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT OF READINGS. 
By Montaville Flowers, M. A., President of 
the Flowers Academy of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts, Cincinnati. 

At the close of Mr. Flowers’ Entertainment 
there will be Refreshments, Progressive 
Euchre and Dancing. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 30. 

1:00 P. M.—The Successful Teaching of 
Writing Anywhere and Everywhere. A. 
N. Palmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Editor 
“The Western Penman.” 
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1:45 P. M.—Essentials in the Commercial 
College. Benn Pitman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2:30 P. .— Defects and Deficiencies of the 
Average Bookkeeper. Wm. J. Munster, 
Public Accountant and Member of the 
Ohio Association of Public Accountants. 

3:15 P. M.—Round Table Discussions of all 
Topics. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

7:30 P. M.—AIll members will assemble at 
the Burnet House where reserved seat 
tickets will be distributed for compli- 
mentary theater party at Grand Opera 
House, where they will go in a bod 
Tickets will be issued to those oa 
who present certificates of membership in 
the Federation. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 31. 

1:00 P. M.—Selection of place of meeting. 
Election of officers. 

Round Table: “What Have I Gained 
by Attending This Meeting?” 

There will be complimentary tickets for 
trolley party to Art Museum and Rock- 
wood Pottery, good any afternoon after 
the close of Federation Program. Tickets 
will be issued to those only who present 
certificates of membership in the Feder- 
ation. 


Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
MONDAY EVENING, DEC. 28. 

1. In a_ five-hour day, supposing two 
hours’ outside work in addition, how should 
the student’s time be divided as to study, 
dictation, and typewriting? Led by F. E. 
Haymond, Evansville, Ind., and _ Killian 
Heid, Collegeville, Minn. General Discus- 
sion. 

2. How can we use the last two months of 
a shorthand course in order to make it of 
the most value to the student, and make it 
comprehend dictation upon general  sub- 
jects, various lines of business correspond- 
ence, law forms, mimeographing, etc.? Led 
by Geo. P. Lord, Salem, Mass., and T. R. 
Cox, Petersburg, Va. General Discussion. 

With what educational lines is it most 
important for a shorthand teacher to keep 
in touch? Led by Jerome B. Howard, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and George Walker, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. General Discussion. 

TUESDAY MORNING, DEC. 29. 


1. The Piano method of typewriter oper- 
ating. Illustrated. D. D. ueller, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. General Discussion. 

2. Should a teacher aim to greatly vary 
his style and speed in dictating to the same 
class? If so, why? Illustrate. Led by H. 
L. Andrews, Pittsburg, Pa.; and Walter E. 
Ingersoll, Salem, Mass. General Discussion. 

How can the teacher best handle a de- 
partment into which new _ students are 
being admitted at all times, making it 
necessary for him to deal at the same time, 
and in the same room, with those who are 
just —_ the subject, and _ those 
who have one, two, three or more 
weeks’ advancement? Led by L. A. Arnold, 
Denver, Colo., and Thomas . Scully, Nor- 
folk, Va. General Discussion. 

4. The —T Problem, A. S. Heaney, 
Providence, and Mary L. Horner. 
General Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, DEC. 30. 


1. Reporting experiences during the war. 
Benn Pitman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. Should a pupil be taught to operate 
both double and shift key machines, and if 
so should one machine Se mastered before 


taking up the other, or should instruction 
be given alternately? Led by J. E. Fuller, 
Wilmington, Del., and Clara P. Seippel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. General Discussion. 

3. Typewriting Odds and Ends: 

Economy of time in spacing and re- 
turning carriage. Illustrated. Robert 
N. Todd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Facility in writing figures. Illustrated. 
W. O. Davis, Erie, Pa. 

Capital letters on shift and double 
key board machines. IlHustrated. W. H. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

THURSDAY MORNING, DEC. 31. 

1. Problems to be solved by the High 
School shorthand teacher. Led by R. A. 
Grant, Rockford, Ill. General Discussion. 

2. Practical Punctuation for Shorthand 
Writers. Led by Fred Irland, Washington, 
D. C., and Hortense L. Allen, Decatur, III. 
General Discussion. 

3. In what way may shorthand be suc- 
cessfully presented in night classes to stu- 
dents who have practically no time for 
preparation, must do all their work in the 
classroom? Led b N. B. Van_ Matre, 
Omaha, Neb., and J. S. Fleisher, Cleveland, 
Ohio. General Discussion. 


Business Teachers’ Association 
MUNDAY, DEC, 28. 

:00 P. M.—Reception and Registration of 
Members. 

:00 P. M.—Report of Executive Committee. 

:10 P. M.—Report of State Representatives. 

:30 P. M.—President’s Address—R. A. Bru- 
beck, New London, Ct. 

700 P. M.—Query Box. 

TUESDAY, DEC. 29. 

9:00 A. M.—Evolution of Bookkeeping—C. 
C. Marshall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Discussion—A. F. Harvey, J. W. Warr, 
Robert C. Spencer. 

10:00 A. M.—Card System of Accounts—H. 
M. Gilbert, Milwaukee. 

Illustrated Discussion—The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co. 

11:00 A. M.—Correlation of Penmanship 
With Other Commercial Branches—W. 
} Smith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Jiscussion—C. P. Zaner, A. N. Palmer, 

E. Doner, H. G. Healey. 


QUERY BOX—WEDNESDAY, DEC. 30. 

9:00 A. M.—Business Ethics—W. N. Ferris, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

Discussion—G. W. Brown, H. M. Rowe, 
A. G. Sine, H. B. Smellie. 

10:00 A. M.—Should Business Practice be a 
Part of the Shorthand Course?—W. T. 
Boone, South Bend, Ind. 

Discussion—F. . Allen, J. C. Walker, 
W. B. VanMatre, J. A. Hiner. 

11:00 A. M.—Mental Arithmetic—C. A. Wes- 
sel, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Discussion—W. H. Ferris, W. E. White, 
E. E. Gaylord. 


QUERY BOX—THURSDAY, DEC. 31. 


9:00 A M.—A Practical System of Account- 
ing for Commercial Schools—W. E. 
White, Quincy, Il. 
Discussion—J. A. Lyons, S. H. Good- 
year, C. W. Benton, Enos Spencer. 
10:00 A. M.—Office Practice, What and Why 
—J. A. Lyons, Chicago, Il 
Discussion—D. W. Springer, G. E. King, 
Enos Spencer, M. M. Link, Wm. Lueders, 
Ww. - BD he Geo. P. Lord. 

11:30 lection. 
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Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pani, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





EFERRING to the two different 
methods of pronunciation—the 
one used in Spain and the other 
in Spanish America—which Mr. Vince- 
lette considers “a serious obstacle which 
confronts the stenographer in taking 
Spanish dictation,” Mr. Henderson says 
in a recent number of the “Stenog- 
rapher,” that there is only one safe plan 
to go upon. to have the system of short- 
hand adapted to the classical form of 
the language and to write pure Spanish 
—the authorized language of the Span- 
ish Academy—regardless of the speak- 
er’s pronunciation. This would require 
special signs for z and /l, which in Span- 
ish America are pronounced exactly like 
s and y respectively, but to which the 
natives of Spain—and not all, by any 
means—give somewhat different sounds: 
to s one between s and the English th, 
to li that of y preceded by a slight 
sound of 1. This is the only difference 
between the two methods of pronuncia- 
tion, and it should cause no trouble 
to the Spanish stenographer; but “the 
only safe plan to go upon” is not that 
suggested by Mr. Henderson. What 
we said in the September number re- 
garding y and Ji applies also to s and 
ll should be represented by the sign 
of y and z by that of s. The large ma- 
jority of the Spanish speaking people 
pronounce J] like y and gz like s; it 
seems unnatural to burden the shorthand 
system with special characters that 
would be useless to this large majority 
and only benefit the very few who use 
the pure Castilian pronunciation; but 
we are inclined to think that even this 
small percentage of the people speaking 
the beautiful language of Cervantes 
would derive no benefit from the 
adoption of such special signs, and we 
base our belief in the fact that the 
Marti system of Spanish shorthand, 
which is the most popular in Spain, 
and all the other systems that have 
been used in that country for the last 
hundred years or so, provide only one 
sign to represent y and Ji and one to 
represent s and <; if necessary, special 
signs for zs and /] would have been pro- 
vided ere this. 





Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sr. mio: 

Es en mi poder la grata de Ud. del 7 
del corriente, de la que he tomado buena 
nota. Su valioso pedido recibira mi 
particular atencién y sera despachado 
sin mas demora que el tiempo necesario 
para obtener del Ferrocarril Central 
Mexicano las cuotas especiales que me 
propongo pedir por tratarse de un en- 
vio de tal consideracién. Tan luego 
como sean embarcadas las mercancias, 
remitiré a Ud. la nota correspondiente 
y me permitiré girat 4 la vista por la 
mitad de su valor, rogando 4 Ud. de sirva 
remitume su pagaré 4 cuatro meses por 
la otra mitad. Dando 4 Ud. las gracias 


por su apreciable pedido y esperando 
que las mercancias resulten de su 
agrado, quedo de Ud. afmo. amigo y 
atto. 5. 3 


Muy Sres. mios: 

Tengo el honor de participar 4 Uds. 
que con esta fecha he establecido una 
Agencia Aduanal en esta plaza y ten- 
dré mucho gusto en atender al pronto 
despacho de las mercancias que reciban 
Uds. del extranjero. Esperando se ser- 
utilizar mis servicios, 


viran quedo de 
Uds. afmo yatto. S. S. 
Muy Sr. mio y amigo: 

En contestacién a su atenta, me es 


grato remitirle la carta que me pide 
para el Sr. Ramos y espero que de algo 
le sirva para obtener lo que desea. Sin 
mas por hoy, quedo de Ud. afmo. amigo 
y atto. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 

Your kind favor of the 7th inst. is at hand 
and carefully noted. Your valued order will 
receive my best attention and the goods will 
be shipped without loss of time as soon as 
I obtain from the Mexican Central R. R. 
the special rates which we ought to have for 
such a large shipment. When the goods are 
delivered to the Railroad Company I will 
send you itemized bill, and will take the lib- 
erty to draw at sight for half of the amount, 
asking you to please send me your note at 
four months from date for the other half. 

Thanking you for your kind order, and 
hoping that the goods will prove satisfactory, 
I remain, Yours truly, 
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Spanish Business Letters 
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Gentlemen 

beg to advise you that I have today es- 
tablished a Customs’ Agency in this city and 
will be glad to attend to everything connected 


with the importation of goods that you may 
receive from any foreign country. - 

Hoping that you will accept my services, 
I remain, Yours truly, 

* * 7 

Dear Sir : 

ln reply to your kind favor, 1 take pleas- 
ure in sending herewith the letter of recom: 
mendation which you ask for Mr. Ramos, 
and I hope it will prove of some help to 


you in obtaining what you desire of him. 
e With kina regards, I am, 
Yours truly, 


A Popular Teacher 


WWEMONG the prospectuses received 
A in the past month is one from the 
Iowa Business College, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, formerly known as 
the Dudley Business College. Mr. Dud- 
ley has recently disposed of the school 


Central 





HeLeN W. Evans 


in order that he might devote his en- 
tire time to the Iowa Business College, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The new nae 
tors are Mr. W. H. Gilbert and Mr. 

E. Chaffee, two young men who are 
exceptionally well qualified by personal 





ability and previous experience to con- 
duct a modern school of business. 

In the prospectus we were pleased to 
notice a well deserved tribute to Miss 


Helen W. Evans, the principal of the 
shorthand department, and as we can 
endorse all that is contained in it from 
personal knowledge, we have pleasure in 
reprinting it herewith: 


In selecting an instructor in Gregg Short- 
hand and Touch Typewriting there has been 
applied the principle that a reputation is good, 
ability is better, and both together afford 
the greatest recommendation to be obtained. 
Miss Helen W. Evans is a young lady of edu- 
cation, refinement and wana ability, and 
has been specially fitted for her chosen work 
by training and experience. After being grad- 
uated from both the Literary and Commercial 
courses of the Burlington High School and 
from the shorthand department of Elliott's 
Business College, she took collegiate work at 
the Burlington Institute. 

This thorough training has been supple- 
mented with several years of office and re- 
porting experience. She has at heart the 
best interests of each individual student, and 
her temperament is such that all find it a 
pleasure to work for her. She taught 
shorthand at the Burlington a D er 
four years, and was -_—-- the 
shorthand department at Wilmar. ‘ 
inary, Wilmar, Minnesota, one year. Miss 
Evans appreciates that it is not enough for 
the stenographer to take down dictation faith- 
fully and accurately and then be able to read 
it back. This is only half, for unless one is 
trained to typewrite the transcript quickly and 
according to the accepted laws of composition, 
the best positions cannot be held. 

She ened as much emphasis, therefore, on 
paragraphing, sentence division, capitalization, 
spelling an ” punctuation as on being able to 
write and read good shorthand, and the suc- 
cess of her graduates is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the efficiency of her methods. She 
is a valuable acquisition to the institution. 


“The secret of life is not to do what 
one likes, but to try to like what one 


has to do.” 
* * * 


Mr. Garnett R. Hall is now prin- 
cipal of the shorthand department of 
the Metropolitan Business College, 
Dallas, Tex. 


* * * 


A night school has been established in 

cy with the Colorado Springs 

M. C. A., and Miss Louise Breer has 
Same of the shorthand classes. 


*> * * 


We have received a copy of the first 
number of Epucation 1n Business, ed- 
ited and published by Mr. H. E. Read, 
Peoria, lll. The new magazine has 
some very distinctive and attractive 
features, and should have a large circu- 
lation. 
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Advertising Literature 


[ JROPER follow-up literature is 
p quite as important as a good series 
{ } of follow-up letters, and is quite 


often neglected or little importance at- 
tached to it. Two methods can be 
made adaptable to nearly any territory. 
The one is to issue a book in which is 
set forth attractively, but truthfully al- 
ways, the advantages of the school, and 
its facilities for effectively carrying out 
the courses of instruction—in fact, quite 
complete information about the whole 
institution, its methods, rates of tu- 
ition, etc. This book should be illus- 
trated, but not overdone. Such a book 
is peculiarly adapted to a school, located 
in a good center, that draws its students 
from small towns or the country. This 
method has been in vogue for a long 
time, and, indeed, such catalogs fre- 
quently are the most important part of 
the college itself. 

Another method is to issue a series of 
little books, each a complete story in it- 
self, attractively written and printed, 
and following one another in logical 
order. One might tell the story of the 
business department; another, the ad- 
vantages of the shorthand department, 
etc., each containing brief mention of 
all the departments of the _ school, 
set forth in such a manner as to create 
a desire in the reader to see the school 
itself. The latter method is the tendency 
in the large cities, where competition is 
always strong, and frequent reminders 
to a prospective student are necessary. 
Another advantage of it is that the in- 
itial cost of the booklet is not so large, 
and there may be changes as often as 
desired to meet new conditions, while 
the larger catalog, involving a heavy 
first expense (to say nothing of cost of 
mailing), frequently is made to do duty 
long after its usefulness has become 
doubtful. 

This second method of sending the 
information in detail possesses a distinct 
advantage over the other among pros- 
pective students who are not likely to 
be overawed by first impressions. A 
booklet stands a great deal better chance 


Advertising the School 


Conducted by Rupert P. SORELLE, 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 
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of being thoroughly digested than the 
large catalog. 

In whatever form, however, the liter- 
ature is put out it should be thoroughly 
in keeping with the character of the 
school itself. This feature cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It is human na- 
ture to want to put the best foot fore- 
most always, and first impressions are 
unquestionably of the greatest impor- 
tance, but when a catalog speaks of the 
“luxurious appointments,” the best in 
the East or the West, or wherever the 
school may be located, there should al- 
ways be substantial foundation for the 
assertion. This feature is quite too often 
neglected in school catalogs, and as a 
result prospective students visiting the 
school are struck by the discrepancy in 
the school’s claims as compared with its 
accomplishments; or, perhaps, discov- 
ering this after registration, are quite 
sure to lose confidence in the methods 
of instruction—which may, as a mat- 
ter of fact, be perfectly adequate—and 
“knock” the school both inside and out. 

Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, of the Tay- 
lor School, Philadelphia, has sent me 
a bunch of his follow-up literature that 
strikes me as covering the ground pretty 
thoroughly. He has a good general 
booklet, some special pamphlets to fill 
in, and a complete complement of aids. 
It is based on the second of the two 
methods mentioned in the foregoing. 
He has not explained his method of 
mailing it, but he certainly has a good 
line of material to work on. 

I should like to receive from other 
schools a complete set of their follow- 
up literature, with a brief outline of the 
method of distributing it—that is, the 
sequence in which it is mailed out. 


Spalding’s Commercial College, Kansas 
City, Mo., sends me a 6-page folder printed 
in black on yellow paper that is distinctly 
good. The folder is devoted mainly to in- 
troductory lessons in shorthand, supple- 
mented by general information about the 
school. “A practical system practically 
taught makes practical stenographers,”” is one 
of the catch-lines. In another, the negative 
qualities of Mr. Lord’s famous catch-phrase 
—‘Not the oldest, not the largest, just the 
best”—which is now doing duty in so many 
school catalogs, have been removed, and it 
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treads, “the oldest, the largest, the best,” 
which should be the logical arrangement. 


*_ * * 


One of the attractive little books that have 
come to my desk during the month is that of 
the Central Iowa Business College, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. The booklet is finely printed and 
illustrated, and tells its = gue most interesting- 
ly. The writer is personal qeauakaeed with one 
of the principals, Mr. he Chaffee, having 
teen one of the faculty cn the school of 
which Mr. Chaffee was also a member, and 
wishes him the highest success in his new 
enterprise. 

.* * . 

Penn Yan Commercial and Shorthand In- 
stitute, Penn Yan, N. Y., sends out a little 
16-page_ catalog that ought to prove a win- 
ner. The cover is in olive green, the in- 
terior press-work in royal purple ink on fine- 
ly calendered, light cream paper. The book- 
let is well illustrated and has been very com- 
petently handled both from a literary and 
typographical viewpoint. 


Vandergrift Commercial College, Vander- 
srift, Pa., has issued a 36-page annual cata- 
log that is planned along modern lines and 
fulfills its mission with distinction. It is 
printed on fine stock, illustrated just enough 
tc be effective—although the engraver did 
not handle his work as it should have been 
done—and is in all a good piece of work. 
The cover is in gray with the title printed 
in red, and embossed, making a very attractive 
cover. 

.* * * 

Mr. H. B. A. Vogel, of Vancouver, B, C., 
sends me one of his school catalogs and some 
of the business forms used in his school. 
The catalog contains 32 pages and is quite 
complete as to information and details of the 
school’s policy. Practically all of the infor- 
mation is printed on the right page, while 
the left page is devoted og catch phrases, 
as—“practical instructions practical busi- 
ness by practical business om. 

* * * 


Bulletin No. 3 of the Girls’ Industrial Col- 
lege, of Denton, Texas, has reached my desk. 
The book follows the usual type of college 
catalog, and is quite complete as to the in- 
formation regarding courses of instruction. 
It is illustrated by a picture of the college 
building—which- is a magnificent work of archi- 
tecture—and halftones of members of the 
faculty. The writer notices as the president 
of the Board of Regents Hon. A. P. Wool- 
dridge, one whom it was his pleasure to num- 
ber a good many years ago as one of his 
best friends. 


Central Business College, Paducah, Ky., 
sends out an attractive booklet, printed in 
black on white paper, and well illustrated. 
The writer has grasped the salient points of 
his story firmly, and built up what I con- 
sider a good business bringer. 

* * .* 


Mr. J. A. Clark, principal and proprietor 
of the American Business College, Pueblo, 
Colo., sends me a copy of his booklet entitled 
“Attend a Successful School.” The booklet 
is coherent in thought, ts well a poy 
and printed in black on fine calendered 
The cover is decorated with a United aoe 
flag in colors. 


* . * 


=. @ 

From a school catalog 
from us what happens in some other business 
college. You will be taught what happens 


“You do not learn: 


in business.” If we only knew what was 


going to happen in business it would save 
a lot of trouble! 
ss ¥ 

The Actual Business College of Pittsburg, 
Pa., sends me one of its catalogs, which is 
an immense affair and covers the whole sub- 
ject of commercial education. The catalog 
lacks nothing in completeness of information 
or arguments as to the advantages of a busi- 
ness training. The illustrations would have 
been greatly improved by the substitution of 
halftones for woodcuts; the size of the book 
is also against it. 

* * 

I have received several copies of “The 
Business Educator,” the organ of the Forest 
City Business and Shorthand College. This 
little magazine is admirably edited, and ought 
to prove a valuable aid in building up the 
Forest City college. a 

* 

Mr. George S. McClure, one of_the prin- 
cipals of the School of Commerce, Harrisburg, 
Pa., has sent me a booklet of his school. It 
makes a most favorable impression, both 
the writer and the printer having done their 
work admirably. It is illustrated by half- 
tones of the principals, Messrs. Shremberger 
and McClure. epee 


Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, principal and 
founder of the Taylor hool, Philadelphia, 
sends me a complete line of his advertising 
jiterature. It is evident that Mr. Taylor has 
made a thorough study of the advertising 


ALMOST _ EVERYBODY... 


has heard of the old ship “Bermuda.” How she + ap oli herself famous during the Spanish wa 
came to Philadelphia and sank in Delaware River. Thousands of dollars were spent 
tale her torn nd blackened bull; machinery was put in motion. but no—séme 
WEAK LINK In the great chain would not stand the test. So it is in life. Weave on the eve 
of succ case bul FAN —w eak link in our education, our habits or something. Not enough care 
n selecting material and fashioning the c 
THE: THREE STRONG LINKS 


2 successful Dusiness career are 








They have stood the test for scores of ys peoples 
oung and of —and will stand the test 
TAYLOR SCHOOL, Business and and Shorthand, 17t MARERT STREET 
— = r Y. EVENING OF MAIL INeTRUCTTC 
SPecial SUMMER SEssi0~® FREEMAN FP TAYLO = Pe D.. Perec rret 


Mr. Taylor's Postal Card 


business, and that he is a firm believer in 
originality and in giving to his school liter- 
ature individuality. Among the things sent 
me are two folders, two booklets, a blotter, a 
pay envelope (unfilled, to my sincere regret) 
and postal cards. Each is a complete story .in 
itself, clearly and crisply written, and has a 
finish that is pleasing in the extreme. 


The difference between theory and 
practice has kept many a man from suc- 
ceeding in life. 





* * 


Our correspondence with teachers and 
school proprietors assures us that there 
is a great improvement in the results 
accomplished in the past year over pre- 
vious seasons. The necessity for thor- 
oughness in the principles and accuracy 
in writing during the earlier stages of 
the study, so much emphasized at the 
G. S. A. conventions and in the Writer, 
is bearing fruit. Let the good work go 
on. 





=— 
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(Key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Key to Last Month's Plates 


Phrase Letters 
26. 
Messrs. Manning & Sons, ‘ 
Madison, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find statement of account which 
we trust you will compare carefully with your 
books. So far as we can tell, eve ing in 
this account is correct, and we should be 
lad to know if it corresponds with your 

oks, so as to make sure there will be no 
future trouble. 

Yours truly, (60) 
.* 7 — 


27. 


Albert E. Turner, Esq., 
Abington, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


Yours duly to hand and contents noted. 
We duly received the desk you sent, but Mr. 
Ray says it is not the one he ordered and 
that the one ordered had a door on the right 
side, while this one has none—this is the 
difference. Now, if you care to make us a 
fair allowance, you can do so, and we will 
keep the one you shipped; if not, we will 
return it at your own expense. 

Yours truly, (87) 


— * . 
28. 
Mr. Horace Crane, 
uncie, Ind. 


Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of a’ letter from Gray 

Co., in which they requested us to get 
some information regarding you. If you will 
answer the following questions, you will 
greatly oblige us: first, where do you reside; 
second, what is your business; third, what 
was said by Lee the time you mention ? 
There shall be no trouble if we can prevent 
it. Cannot we confirm the sale and get what 
are qeccmeaty in the line of votes to make it 
legal? We are favored by being familiar 
with the details. Two years ago this would 
not have been ssible, but now trust it will 
 ¢ all right. We will fill the order in a few 


Thanking you for the order, we remain, 
Very truly yours, (116) 


29. 
Charles N. O’Connor, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 


We are in receipt of your esteemed favor 
of the 9th inst. and have shipped the goods 
so that they will reach Niles by Monday, and 

ou will receive them Wednesday. We 
ave sent you goods which we consider the 
finest made in this line and you may be sure 
they will give you entire satisfaction. You 
do not say what you ordered in the line of 
linens, but heretofore you have had the grade 
known as Lowell Mills. Where are you get- 
ting your cotton batting this season? There 
ought to be some chance for us to do some 
business with you in this line. We enclose 
you samples to which your attention is called; 
if, after looking them over, you find there is 
anything you can use, your order will receive 
careful attention. 

a you for the order sent us a tew 

ago, and assuring you that your ingqtiry 

1 be promptly answered, we are, 


Yours truly, (159) 


November 
30. 
Messrs. Lyon & Corbett, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Your many favors received. In reply will 
say that you can have any reasonable length 
of time that you wish to pay your account, 
but we week like to have you notify us 
when you will be ready. You are aware that 
this is not a very satisfactory way of doing 
business, when an account is carried along 
without any definite understanding as to when 
it is to be paid. You must consider that we 
have our own bills to meet and we are ex- 
pected to state definitely when we will be 
ready to settle them. As you will readily see, 
we cannot do this, if those who owe us do 
not give us any definite understanding as to 
when they will pay us. 

Your kind attention to this 
therefore very much oblige, 


Yours truly, 


matter will 


(144) 





Teaching That Does Not Teach 


“Don’t you think I am ready to begin speed 
practice?” This is a question which many a 
student of phonography, on reaching a cer- 
tain stage of progress, asks eagerly. It was 
addressed to the writer not long ago by a 
young lady who had been taking shorthand 
lessons for some months. As a member of 


an evening class meeting several times a 
week, she had, according to her own ac- 
count, “gone through the manual,” and had 


made some advancement in the reporting style. 
She was not unaccustomed to study, for she had 
graduated at a public high school where her 
character as a student was good. There seemed 
to be no reason why, with proper instruction, 
she should not have made good progress in 
the stenographic art. To test her proficiency 
not too severely, she was asked to write five 
simple words: “the maker of this book.” 
The result was painfully unsatisfactory. Of 
these five words, the only one written with 
any approach to readiness was the word 
“book,” an outline combining simply two 
alphabetic characters. “The” was written with 
some hesitation, because she could not decide 
at once whether the dot representing it should 
be above the line or on it. Similar difficulty 
and hesitation occurred with reference to “of” 


and “this.” The word “maker” utterly 
staggered her, because, while recollecting the 
existence of the L and R hooks, she could 


not determine whether the hook for R should 
be on the upper or on the lower side of the 
K. The writing of those five words occupied 
so long that in the same time she could have 
written them in longhand over and over 
again. Her ultimate fate as a stenographer 
need hardly be stated. Like so many hundreds 
of phonogzaphic students, she soon fell out 
of the ranks. Blaming herself unjustly as 
having some natural disqualification for mak- 
ing the study of shorthand a success, she’ 
abandoned it, adding one more to the victims 
of a system of teaching which does not 
teach. 

But it may be said that she gave up too 
that she had just reached a necessary 


soon; 
transitional stage in the career of every 
learner; that with a little more perseverance 


on her part, the light would have broken 
upon her path and all would have been well. 
sLet us test the soundness of this su tion. 
Let us see what fate attends many who press 
on farther, who pass through the “speed prac- 
tice” stage, and become in their own opinion, 
qualified for amanuensis work. 
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The head of the largest stenographer’s em- 
ployment agency in Philadelphia, states that 
“not five per cent of the number applying to 
him for positions are able to come up to the 
low standard of seventy-five words a min- 
ute.” This melancholy showing is extracted 
from a recent announcement of a school of 
shorthand in Philadelphia. If this miserable 
outcome of stenographic study distloses itself 
in that great city where such ample facili- 
ties exist for the proper learning of shorthand, 
are we not entitled to accept it as indicating 
average results elsewhere? Well may a cry 
of alarm go up as to the “army of incom- 
petents” thus overrunning the land. Well 
may Dr. Karl Albrecht, in his address before 
the International Shorthand Congress at 
Munich, 1890, apply to such stenographers as 
these the expressive term “shorthand crip- 
ples?” **. © * 

Thus, after devoting months to the study 
of an art which temptingly offers itself as a 
system of swift writing, many a student finds 
himself unable to use the art with even the 
rapidity of longhand, because while many 
things have been studied, nothing has been 
mastered.—David Wolfe Brown. 


The Character of Jefferson — Continued 


wanted the best witness to his greatness as the 
ablest advocate and defender of independence. 
A common object now riveted the two states- 
men together in close bonds. I cannot find 
that at that period Jefferson had an enemy; 
by the general consent of Virginia, he had 
already stood first among her civilians. Just 
thirty-three years old, married and happy in 
his family, affluent, with a bright career before 
him, he was no rash innovator by his character 
or position; if his convictions drove him to 
demand independence, it was only because he 
could no longer live with honor under the 
British constitution, which he still acknowl- 
edged to be the best that the world had thus 
far seen. His enunciation of general principles 
was fearless; but he was no visionary devotee 
of abstract theories, which, like disembodied 
souls, escape from every embrace; the nursling 
of his country, the offspring of his time, he 
set about the work of a practical statesman and 
his measures grew so naturally out of previous 
law and the facts of the past that they struck 
— 3 root and have endured.”—George Ban- 
croft. 


Business Letters 


Dear Sir: 

_ Should the work of preparing your adver- 
tisements and selecting the papers which can 
be used with best results need attention, and 
you are not in the hands of an entirely sat- 
isfactory Advertising Agency, we ask that you 
give us the opportunity to show you where 
our expert knowledge of the advertising busi- 
ness can be utilized to advantage and at a 
saving to you of both money and time. 

From the enclosed circulars, which we trust 
you will take the time to read, you will learn 
that we are tp ee to handle all sorts of 
newspaper and magazine advertising for pub- 
lications in the United States and Canada 

New York City is the great center for the 
advertising business, and no facilities are 
lacking for doing the work required by ad- 
vertisers in the best possible manner. 

We trust to have frequent calls from you 
for our services as Advertising nts, and 
assure you that it is an especial pleasure to 


us to be able to place at your command our 
improved facilities for executing your orders. 
Very respectfully, 
. * *. 
Dear Sir: 

We were surprised this morning at the re- 
ceipt of your note from our St. Louis office, 
instructions having been wired there for them 
to return it to Canton so payment could be 
made, and we hoped it wall’ reach your city 
this morning. e are wiring you, | 
the facts briefly that note will be forwarde 
to the People’s Bank of your city today. 

We trust it will reach you in time so you 
can give it attention before you ‘start on the 
trip which we understand you are to make 
into the West. 

Very respectfully, 
. * - 
New York City, Oct. 5, 1903. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 28th received, and has had 
attention. We enclose herewith Mem., and 
have ordered the advertisement to start in 
Oe presse of Sunday, Oct. 4th. 

e thank you for the order, and trust re- 
sults will be satisfactory. 
Very respectfully, 


Strive for accuracy in writing, so that 
your notes will not go to pieces in rapid 
dictation on unfamiliar matter. 

> = 


Miss M. Wondra has been added to 
the faculty of the Rasmussen Practical 
Business School, St. Paul, Minn. 

* * * 


Can you write a good letter of appli- 
cation for a position? Write one, and 
ask your teacher for an opinion of it. 

* * * 


_ Practice writing the common begin- 
ings and complimentary endings of let- 
ters. As they are familiar, they are al- 
ways uttered rapidly by dictators. Write 
them over and over until you can exe- 
cute them rapidly—mechanically. 
* * * 

In battle or business, whatever the game, 
In law or in loveg it’s ever the same; 

In the struggle for power, or scramble for pelf, 
Let this be your motto: “Rely on yourself,” 

—John G. Saxe. 





The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is 
DIXON’S ““Stexoenarnen. 


“Ss” “SM” or “M” Grade. If L your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, mention 7HZ 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 
stamps to J Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 
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Self Taught. 
A P The Palmer 
’ method of 
Muscular Movement writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense business writing 
athome. No failures. An unbroken rec- 
ord of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. 
Aids to a better position. 88 Lessons, 
postpaid, 25c. hese complete lessons, 
and in addition newspaper illustration, 
off-hand flourishing, ornamental writing, 
automatic lettering and illustrations from 
famous penmen, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to that beautiful 32-page monthly, 
Western Penman, for one year, on 
receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if 
ou are not delighted and wonderfully 
enefited. Circulars and sample ccpy 
of Penman free. Address: 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., A 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


_ 


that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














FOR SALE Business College in Cana- 


dian town, 25 miles from 
any other business college. Rooms are well 
lighted and consist of Office, Shorthand, and 
Commercial Departments, well furnished 
throughout. Proprietor is giving up school 
work. Address W, care of Grezg Writer. 








Your Wants in Shorthand 
Books Supplied 


Subscriptions Shorthand Magazines. 
Send for Circulars. 
The Utility Code Co., 6152 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Or 0. G. Washburn, 125 S. Clark St., Chicago 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
14,983 Appointments ¥:"s, 


to Civil Service places during the year ending 
June 30, 1902, This was 4,692 more than were 
appointed during 1901. Excellent opportuni- 
ties for young ple. Stenographers greatly 
in demand, undreds of those whom we 
prepare for the examinations are annually 
appointed. Full information about — 
ernment positions free. Write for our Civil 
: hone atalogue and dates of examina- 
ions. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








YOU OUGHT TO HAVE IT 

Thesecret of rapid addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, fractions and square root. 
A marvelous work; only 10c. LicHTNING 
CALCULATOR, Everett Station, Boston, Mass 
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WHAT IS DAUS’ “TIP-TOP”’? 


To prove that Daus’ “Tip Top” Dupli- 
cator is the best, simplest, and cheapest 
device for making :: :: i: i: 3 3: 





100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from Typewritten original 





we are willing to send a complete 
“Duplicator” WITHOUT DEPOSIT ON 10 
DAYS’ TRIAL, :: Nu mechanism to get 
out of order, no washing, no press, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ 
experience in Duplicators. Price for 
complete apperates, size No. 1, $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per 
cent., or $5.00 net. 


Felix D. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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